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cessors, was summoned to celebrate the end of a schism;
the large attendance from various countries made it even
more representative of Western Christendom. The most
important of its canons was that dealing with papal elections.
It provided that, in the event of a disputed election, the
candidate who received two-thirds of the votes of the cardinals
present should be declared Pope. This remedied a defect
in the Election Decree of Nicholas II, and had it been in
existence already Alexander's own election could not have
been contested.1 The principle of a two-thirds majority was
to apply to the election of the bishop of Rome only; it was
expressly stated that in other churches the old canonical
rule 2 was to maintain, since doubtful cases could be decided
by the judgment of a superior, whereas in the case of Rome
there was no superior. This was the first canon. It was
followed by a large number of others directed at contemporary
evils within the Church, many of them enforcing older regu-
lations : as usual, measures were taken to check simony,
clerical incontinence, and the holding of pluralities; monks
were forbidden to leave their monasteries or to be in charge
of parishes, clergy in possession of ecclesiastical stipends were
not to act as advocates in lay courts; the minimum age for
ecclesiastical offices was prescribed, and a strict limit set on
the expenses that could be charged by officials holding visit-
ations. Others, some of them new, particularly affected the
laity, who were as usual forbidden to dispose of churches or
tithes, to impose taxes on ecclesiastical property, or to
summon clerics before their courts. The Church's ban was
placed upon " those detestable festivals, commonly called
tournaments," in which men fought just for the sake of fighting
and often came to their death unshriven, Alexander's own

1 The canon also enacted that no one who received less than two-thirds
of the votes could become Pope. A novel situation arose in the thirteenth
century. Without any interference from outside, the Curia was divided
witliin, and sufficient agreement for any one candidate to obtain the neces-
sary quota was difficult to obtain and caused serious delay. This was met
by the canon of Gregory 2C at the Second Council of Lyons in 1274, which
established the conclave system, and thus finally completed the law of the
Church for the election of a Pope.

* That " the opinion of the major vel sanior para was to prevail." This
vague phrase did not imply that a mere majority was sufficient; the views
of the more important electors were to have special weight (of* the part
given to the cardinal bishops in Nicholas IPs Election Decree).